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KEEPING POSTED 


wo driver simulator units are being tested in 

each of the five regions. Inside, drivers sit in 
vehicle-like drivers’ seats and view a screen that 
simulates actua! road conditions. The units test new 
drivers, provide remedial training for employees in- 
volved in accidents, and offer refresher training. 
Five of the ten units are mobile, the other stationary. 
The mobile units are in Dallas, Detroit, Oakland, 
Washington and Hicksville, NY; the stationary ones 
are in Chicago, Tampa, Los Angeles, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia. 


hen a storm knocked out power to the Bars- 
tow, CA, post office, employees there knew 
how to handle the situation. A portable table was 
wheeled to the window for 
a facing table. Emergency 
lights were beamed on 
one primer case and a 
flats case. One employee 
found the old handle for 
the Model D canceler and 
began turning. Another 
pushed his motorcycle 
through the back door 
and turned its headlight on a second primer case. 
And the window clerks transacted business by flash- 
light. Power was out for 90 minutes during prime 
dispatch time, but the mail went out on schedule. 


I Mailgram a success? Witness these facts. A 
recent report shows volume running near 400,- 
000 a week, 75% of them business-related. James 
H. Foster, Western Union’s 

vice-president of public 

affairs, said in a letter to 

the New York Times: 

“Mailgram volume has 

grown to the point where 

it now exceeds telegram 

volume in the United 

States.” 


esis examiners all over the country con- 
tributed to a “cleanup” effort that makes the 
new National ZIP Code Directory—due out this 
month—the most accurate yet. A new system keeps 
the scheme examiners in touch with a Headquarters 
staff that’s getting rid of past inaccuracies and keep- 
ing street listings up to date. 


ae seen hotel and motel keys going 
through the mail, being returned from guests 
who forgot to turn them 

in when they departed. 

Well, nine million of them 

were returned that way in 

the last fiscal year. The 

keys can be mailed if they 

bear the hotel’s name and 

address, instructions to 

return them to that ad- 

dress and a “postage 

guaranteed” statement. Postage, collected upon 
delivery, is 16¢ for the first two ounces and 9¢ for 
each additional two ounces or fraction thereof. 


alte postal employees finally getting a “good 
press’? Two recent newspaper columns recog- 
nized unusual efforts to deliver weirdly addressed 
letters. Bill Gold in the Washington Post cited two 
instances. A friend wrote Anne Lind of Woodbridge, 
VA, who was visiting her parents in Topeka, IN. The 
letter, delivered without delay, was addressed: Anne 
Lind, c/o Doctor, Brick House Off Main St., Topeka, 
Ind. And Leonard Lipski of Silver Spring, MD, got a 
card from a friend in Switzerland who couldn't re- 
member Lipski’s address. He drew a map showing 
the intersection of Randolph Rd. and New Hamp- 
shire Ave., and another street parallel to New 
Hampshire designated with only a question mark 
and the notation ‘First Road on Right.’’ The card 
was delivered two days after being postmarked in 
Switzerland. Charles Houston in the Richmond News 
Leader cited the case of Mrs. Edith Hall, who 
received a letter from a recent visitor from Scotland. 
It was addressed: Mrs. Edith, The Green House on 
Kenwood Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 


—_ the Jr. Postman reprints of the Spe- 
cial Children’s Issue of Posta/ Life? Over four 
million of the reprints Z 

were sent to schools in 

150,000 classroom kits. 

More than 11,000 teach- 

ers sent in response 

cards. All but 27 of the 

teachers thought the ma- 

terials were excellent 

education aids. 








(hitistmas. 
‘lt brings out our best 


Christmastime in the Postal Service. 
Whether you're in the balmy South where 
you never see a real-life Currier & Ives 
scene, or further North where snow and 
brisk air make the season sparkle, or any- 
where else from the Virgin Islands to Alaska 
and from American Samoa to the forests of 
Maine—wherever you are, Christmastime 
is a special time for postal employees. 

The greeting cards, the letters, the parcels, 
the catalogs, the adver- Ss 
tising, the extra- (<3 4 FEN 
large magazines, jams A "i 
the flyers — all 
reach their peak 
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at Christmastime, along with the flood of ap- 
peals to Santa. And they provide the Postal 
Service with its sternest test of the year. 

It’s a big challenge, too. This is the time 
of year our 210 million customers expect us 
to perform at our best. It’s also the time 
when weather can upset our schedules the 
most. 

But it’s the time when postal employees 
can reach the heights. When, after a tour’s 
work, you can sink into your easy chair and 

know that you haven’t failed the people 
who count on you. It’sa 
See time when the mail 
ae really moves. 


continued 
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Christmas is special to al- 
most everyone in the Postal 
Service. But it’s extra- 
special in a few places with 
names like Bethlehem, 
Nazareth or Christmas. 

The champion of these 
towns has to be Santa Claus, 
IN. It has a population of 
63. Yet every December it 
receives five million pieces 
of mail for its famous post- 
mark. That’s over 79,000 
pieces for each of its resi- 
dents. Most of the mail is 
corporate Christmas mail- 
ings and personal greeting 
cards trucked to Santa 
Claus from nearby Wash- 
ington, IN, and trucked 
back after cancellation. The 
‘Santa Claus post office has 
two employees, but it usu- 
ally hires 10 or more extras 
for the Christmas rush. 
Many letters to Santa Claus 
are sent—where else?—to 
Santa Claus, IN, and they 
add to the holiday load. 

In Nazareth, MI, where 
the post office is run by a 
nun, Sister Marciana Hen- 
ning, has a normal mail flow 
of less than 3,000 pieces a 
day. During the Christmas 
season that figure doubles. 

Last year’s fuel shortage 
cut the December mail total 
of Christmas, FL—it was off 
one-third from its usual 
300,000 pieces. This year 
things ought to be normal. 
Postmaster Juanita Tucker 
said last year: “Some of our 
regular customers who have 
driven over from Miami, 
Jacksonville and other parts 
of the state with huge mail- 
ings didn’t come.” The 80- 
year-old post office handles 
more mail in December than 
in the rest of the year. O 





The Christmas spirit 


Morale is high in the 
Bricktown, NJ, post office 
every Christmas. The lobby 
is decorated, and there’s a 
lot of laughter and friendly 
kidding. 

And every day there is a 
contest. Each employee 
tries to guess the number of 
cancellations. Some em- 
ployees get very serious 
about the game. They try 
to handicap it like a horse 
player, taking into consid- 
eration past performance 
for that date, weather con- 


ditions, population growth 
and other factors. The 
counter on the canceling 
machine becomes very im- 
portant as each day wears 
on. 

Each employee also tries 
to forecast the peak day. 

The hours are long and 
the work is hard. But the 
enthusiasm that surfaces 
makes the season fly by. 
There’s a feeling of accom- 
plishment and reward when 
Christmas Eve arrives and 
the floor is clean. Oo 





That’s the key to a suc- 
cessful postal Christmas. 
And that’s what a big ad- 
vertising and publicity cam- 
paign is urging Americans 
to do. 

The advertising is in the 
form of public service an- 
nouncements on radio and 
TV and in newspapers and 
magazines. 

The TV announcements— 
60, 30 and 10 seconds long 
—feature a Santa Claus let- 
ter carrier in cartoon form. 
His sleigh says ‘‘U.S. Mail.” 
Radio announcements, with 
the same characters, will 
carry the same message: 
Mail your packages by De- 
cember 10, your cards and 
letters by December 15. 

The newspaper and maga- 
zine ads will feature the 
same Santa Claus and cus- 
tomers as in the TV spots. 
The main message will be: 


“Tis the season to mail 
early.” 

Announcements mailed 
by local postmasters to 
households also will feature 
the TV and newspaper char- 
acters, but will add a num- 
ber of mailing and wrapping 
tips. 

Mail Early posters will 
carry the same scene as last 
year’s—a line of people 
putting Christmas mail in a 
collection box. The “ ’Tis 
the season” line has been 
added at the bottom, and 
this year’s dates inserted. 
Banners carry out the poster 
themes. 

Last Christmas, the media 
carried public service an- 
nouncements that would 
have been worth $2 million 
if they had been paid adver- 
tising. That was 27% above 
the year before. Oo 





Who of us never wrote 
a letter to Santa Claus? And 
who of us doesn’t delight in 
each year’s dispatch to the 
North Pole? 

Post offices all over the 
country receive letters to 
Santa. How they’re handled 
ranges from the small-town 
postmaster who personally 
answers every one to the 
New York post office, which 
sends its most interesting 
ones to Johnny Carson for 
reading over his television 
show. 

Many post offices, like 
New York’s, turn their Santa 
mail over to the media. 
Newspapers like to print 
children’s letters; radio and 
television stations like to 
read them aloud. The paper 
in Easton, MD, for instance, 
has a special “Letters to 
Santa” column. 

Service organizations 
often get the letters directly 
from the post office or in- 
directly through the media. 
Some make sure every 
writer gets some kind of 
gift. Others investigate and 
provide gifts for needy chil- 
dren. 

In many places each 
writer receives an answer. 
It may be the postmaster 
who sends it. In Beach- 
wood, NJ, it’s the postmas- 
ters husband. In Wil- 
liamsport, PA, it’s local 
college students. In other 
places it’s the Chamber of 
Commerce or a service or- 
ganization. a) 





And now—income tax 


Christmas brings good 
cheer, all right. But the day 
after, postal employees will 
begin to deliver federal in- 
come tax forms from your 
friendly Internal Revenue 
Service—about 80 million 
of them nationwide. a) 





The Christmas 
card changes 


In case you think Christ- 
mas cards haven't changed 
over the years, listen to 
what one card manufacturer 
had to say about them a 
year ago: 

“What has happened is 
not the change in the Christ- 
mas favorites, but a gradual 
increase in card costs. I 
recall when the nickel or 
dime card was the big seller. 
Our computers now tell us 
the average cost per card is 
37c. We do a lot of busi- 
ness with a $5 card now. 

“It’s not because of infla- 
tion. It’s a sign of a more 
affluent standard of living. 
Our tastes are upgraded.” 

He said, however, that be- 
cause of inflation many 
families and companies are 
cutting back on the number 
of Christmas cards they 
send. Gone are the days 
when a firm would order 
5,000 or more imprinted 
cards, he said. 

He outlined other trends 
in Christmas cards: 

There is the do-it-yourself 
card. Not the familiar fam- 
ily photograph, but a card 
which says on its overleaf: 
“Choose a verse and put it 
in your own writing... or 
write a special message of 
your own.” 

There also is an increase 
in the foreign language card 
—greetings in Greek, Rus- 
sian, French, German and 
other languages. 

There are also cards from 
pet to pet—“‘Merry Christ- 
mas from our cat to your 
cat” or “Hope your cat is 
having a purrrrfect holi- 
day.” 

And contemporary 
themes are seen in some 
cards, such as women’s 
liberation. 

But the main theme goes 
on. 
‘‘None of these even 
touches the religious and 
sentimental greeting at 
Christmas. Year after year 
the customer will select the 
Christ Child, the Madonna 
and Infant, the Three Wise 
Men.” 0 





In a small office 


The Christmas rush is a 
challenge in the small post 
office as well as in the 
larger one. 

In most third- and fourth- 
class post offices the post- 
master is the only employee 
on duty except during the 
Christmas period. As the 


Christmas season becomes 
busier, the postmaster has 
to sort mail, wait on cus- 
tomers, answer the tele- 
phone, prepare reports and 
other required duties. 

The Christmas season is 
rather hectic, but is also 
rather short. It is quickly 
gone and soon you are past 
the New Year and well on 


the way to another one. 

The employees at this 
post office are proud of 
the opportunity to serve 
their customers during the 
Christmas rush and all 
through the year. 


Lawrence H. Emmons 
Postmaster 
Sergeantsville, NJ © 




















Courtesy Baltimore Sunpapers 


Ooooh, that feels great! Baltimore carrier Pat Patterson 
gets a foot massage from the proprietor of a store 

that sells portable massaging equipment. She offered 
the massages to weary carriers last December. 


The real reason 


Jim Bryant, postmaster at 
Orlando, FL, says he always 
has postal workers from 
other parts of the country 
dropping in to see him. 

But the throngs of “‘visit- 
ing firemen” get particularly 
heavy at Christmastime. 

Jim used to think it was 
only because postal people 
liked to visit their counter- 
parts elsewhere. 

“But I’ve found the real 
reason,”’ he says. ‘‘They 
come down here from the 
rain and hail, sleet and 
snow, taste our sunshine 
and want to know what po- 
sitions I have open.” Oo 





Dates and toupees 


In Reading PA, the post 
office sends Santa Claus 
mail to a local realtor. He 
receives 400-500 letters each 
season and answers 150- 
200. The rest cannot be 
answered, mostly because 
of incomplete addresses. 
The realtor reports that a 
college girl once wrote 
Santa asking him to make 
sure she had dates during 
her Christmas vacation. 
One youngster, he said, 
asked Santa to bring a dress 
for mother, a pearl neck- 
lace for grandmother and a 
toupee for father. 

The Pittsburgh post 
office’s Customer Services 
Department mailed about 
2,000 cards in 1973 as re- 
plies to Santa mail. Almost 
4,000 letters were received, 
but about half lacked a re- 
turn address or surname. 

‘‘We were avalanched 
with requests for names of 


needy children from large 
organizations and individu- 
als who wanted to make 
some child happy at Christ- 
mas,” the department said. 
“However, we had only 34 
children who, we were 
positive, would not receive 
gifts. After verification, in- 
dividuals bought gifts and 
gave them anonymously. 
“One woman wrote for 
help. It was verified that 
neighbors planned a dinner 
for her and her seven chil- 
dren, but there would be 
no gifts. The employees in 
Customer Services con- 
tributed to buy gifts for 
these children.” a) 








Best in history 


Last year the Postal Serv- 
ice handled 2% billion let- 
ters and cards during the 
Christmas season, and 
over 11 billion pieces alto- 
gether. It was called the 
best Christmas ever in the 
Service’s 200-year history.0 





Greeting card tips 


It’s fun to send greeting 
cards, most Americans 
agree. But a few tips you 
might give to mailers would 
make the custom even more 
pleasant: 

1. Standard-size cards 
are likely to get there 
sooner. Not that we dis- 
courage non-standard sizes. 
But the sizes that fit letter 
sorting machine stacks are 
handled faster. The non- 
standard cards are pulled 
out and sorted by hand. 
This takes time. 

2. Of course ZIP Codes 
also make for fast handling. 
Cards whose addresses 
don’t include ZIP Codes 
have to be handled sepa- 
rately. Again, this takes 
time. 

3. The fastest service 
goes to the sender who also 
types the address—espe- 
cially in cities where letters 
are “read” by optical char- 
acter readers. a) 
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You can’t miss this collection box. Many cities 
use giant mailboxes as extra postal facilities during 
the Christmas season. This one is in New York City. 





No cash, please 


The supervisor of the 
dead letter section in the 
Atlanta post office puts in 
an extra word for return 
addresses on greeting cards 
—especially the ones that 
include a cash gift. 

He says his staff handles 
thousands of dollars a year 
that never get delivered be- 
cause of incorrect addresses 
and no return addresses. 
Most of it comes at Christ- 
mastime. 

“Grandma and Grandpa 
put $20 into a Christmas 
card for Johnny,” he says. 
“Then they mess up the ad- 
dress and of course don’t 
put a return address on it. 

“Then they get offended 
when they don’t get a thank- 


you from little Johnny. But 
they’re too proud to say 
anything about it. So no 
one ever comes by to claim 
1 

The solution? First of all, 
urge customers not to send 
cash. They should use a 
check or money order. Sec- 
ond, write the address 
legibly. Third, make sure 
there’s a return address. 0 


Fighting the storm 


It was only nine days be- 
fore Christmas, and all 
through the state of Con- 
necticut a crippling ice 
storm cut power, brought 
traffic almost to a standstill 
and threatened holiday sea- 
son mail operations. 

‘‘For 24 hours, and in 
some cases 48 hours or 
more, Connecticut's postal 
employees challenged ad- 
versity face to face,” said 
William F. Bolger, North- 
east Regional Postmaster 
General. ‘‘Phenomenally, 
there were no major set- 
backs in mail deliveries. 
The state’s postal facilities 
pulled together to bring the 
people their Christmas 
mail.” 

Throughout the state, 


postmasters and other 
postal employees pressed 
flashlights, kerosene lamps, 
candles and other emer- 
gency lights into use. They 
pushed their cases to the 
windows to take advantage 
of the few hours of day- 
light. They wore heavy 
sweaters, gloves and coats 
at work. 

Service to the public was 
the watchword. In Thomp- 
son, rural carrier Richard 
Asal went out with other 
volunteer firemen after he 
delivered his route and used 
a generator to start furnaces 
in homes. They worked 
through the night, but Asal 
reported at the usual time 
the next day to deliver his 
route. 0 








Two crises 


Talk about Christmas 
crises. Richmond, VA, had 
a crisis two years in a row. 

In 1969 a flu epidemic 
broke out about two weeks 
before Christmas. Employ- 
ees who stayed well put out 
that extra effort and worked 
long hours to keep the mail 
current. Postmasters and 
employees of associate 
offices volunteered their 
services. No mail was de- 
layed. 

The following year occu- 
pancy of a new facility 
went as planned in Octo- 
ber. But new multi-position 
letter sorting machines 
weren't ready until the mid- 
dle of December. Employ- 
ees and management joined 
together to handle the in- 
creased volume of Christ- 
mas mail, learn to operate 
the new equipment, adjust 
to new surroundings—and 
still kept the mail moving 
on time. oO 








A favor for yourself 


Postal employees can 
help themselves make this 
Christmas a success. 

If all 700,000 postal em- 
ployees make sure they 
mail early, they'll not only 
give themselves a head start 


on the holiday rush, but 
they’ll also set an example 
for other customers. 

So do yourself a double 
favor: Mail your Christmas 
cards and parcels early. 0 





Every holiday season the 
New York post office sends 
its most interesting Santa 
Claus letters to Johnny 
Carson of NBC-TV’s 
“Tonight Show.” Here are 
excerpts from his program 
of last December 13, when 
he read some of the letters. 


JOHNNY CARSON: We've 
done this every year, I 
think, since we started the 
“Tonight Show,” and we 
get these from the New 
York Post Office. These are 
actual letters that are sent 
to Santa Claus by young- 
sters, and, of course, they 
go to the Post Office, and 
the Post Office holds them 
and then sends them on, of 
course, to Santa Claus. So 
they make these letters 
available to listeners who 
would like to buy these 
children gifts, because most 
of them come from poor 
children... . 

I’m not going to read the 
last names, but these are 
actual letters received. As 


you can see, this says 
“Santa Claus, North Pole, 
WSAes 
ED McMAHON: That's his 
address. 
CARSON: Of course. Where 
else? ... 

Let’s see. “Dear Santa 
Claus. I’ve been a very 








Throughout the Western 
Region and in many other 
parts of the country the 
Junior Mailman or Junior 
Postman program has been 
helping move Christmas 
mail early. 

It works this way: 

Schoolchildren are asked 


by their teachers to bring 
their families’ Christmas 
cards to school, all properly 
stamped, addressed and 
ZIP Coded. 

As a classroom project, 
based on ‘learning by 
doing,” students verify ad- 
dresses and tie each fam- 
ily’s cards into “in town” 
and “out of town”’ bundles. 

At a prearranged time a 
postal truck calls at each 
school to pouch and collect 
the cards and speed them 
on the way—several days 
before the holiday peak. 

Kids love it. They’re en- 
thusiastic about the chance 
to speed their family Christ- 
mas cards and at the same 
time learn how the post 
office works. They get spe- 
cial cards or badges show- 
ing that they cooperated in 
the program. 0 





Scrooges will get shred- 
ded stamps this Christmas 
if they try to gyp the Postal 
Service by reusing its new 
experimental precanceled 
postage. 

The 10c stamp, picturing 
the dove of peace above 
George Washington’s home 
in Mount Vernon, VA, fea- 
tures a_pressure-sensitive 
adhesive and “‘safety slits.” 
The word “precanceled” on 
the face of the stamp prom- 
ises to speed Christmas mail 


around canceling operations 
and directly to the sorting 
areas. 

But if someone tries to 
remove the stamp for 
another round of use, it will 
self-destruct. 

Some precanceled stamps 
—sold on a waxed paper 
backing—will be available 
in all offices. Most, how- 
ever, will be sold in the test 
districts of Allegheny (Pitts- 
burgh), Boston, Chicago, 
Salt Lake City and Tampa.0 








good girl all year. If you 
give me what I want for 
Christmas, I’ll be an even 
better girl. My fortune said 
anything I want will be 
mine if I work for it. I’m 
working real hard, so would 
you please give me Michael 
Evans, Esq. for Christmas. 
No wrapping or bows neces- 
sary; just the flesh. [Laugh- 
ter.] Sincerely, Sandy.” 
Oh, a postscript. “So you 
won't get him confused, 
he’s 6 foot 2 inches, 220 
pounds, resides’’—and 
there’s an address—‘‘com- 
monly seen in jeans and a 
yard bird hat.” How old is 
this kid? 
McMAHON: I don’t know. 
CARSON: Oh, this is one 
here. “Dear Santa Claus. 
My name is Tiffany. I’ve 
been a good girl. This is 
my Christmas list. Would 


you please try to bring the 
toys.” And then she has 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H and 
so forth. “Stuffed bunny 


doll, talking doll, doll dolly 


suitcase, talking dog, play 
tissues, feed and drinking 
dolly, walking dolly, a long 
shorthaired doll.’ It says 
“Over. Talking cat. P. S. 
I'll take Green Stamps.” 

[Laughter.] 

Now this is the funniest 
one. This is to Santa Claus, 
North Pole, but look at the 
return address. From Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 
[Laughter.] Isn’t that one 
of the big brokerage firms 
in the United States? Now, 
there’s a rich kid, right? 
“Dear Santa Claus. Please 
give me a traffic light for 
Christmas. Love, Eric.” Last 
year, I think he got a street. 
[Laughter.] 

“Dear Santa Claus, I 
would like to be—like to be 
something for Christmas.” 
Would like to be. “It is 
very special. I would like 
to be a genie. I know there’s 
no such thing, but still I 
would like to be one. I want 
to be like the genie on ‘I 
Dream of Jeannie.’ However 
you're going to do it, or 
even if you’re not going to 
do it, please don’t do it in 
front of my parents. 
[Laughter.] If you’re going 


to zap me into one, don't 
do it in front of anyone. 
I'm not saying you have to 
do it. I just want to be 
one.” 

“Dear Santa, I hope you 
bring all the presents that 
I put on my list and even 
things that I forgot. And if 
you do, I'll send you three 
watches for a Christmas 
present.” The kid is going 
to give Santa a free watch. 

Look at this one. ‘Dear 
Santa, I hope you leave us 
lots and lots and lots of 
coal so we don’t get cold 
this winter.” Here’s a kid 
that’s hip. ‘Please leave 
enough so I can sell some 
and I'll buy what I want 
myself. [Laughter.] Santa, 
I love you. Love, Susan.” 
And she draws a picture 
here. “P. S. I drew you a 
picture of my church. I like 
Sunday school. But if you 
see God when you're flying 
around, tell him the big 
church is boring.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

“Dear Santa Claus, how 
are you feeling? Hope your 
wife is feeling better. I 
sent you a letter telling you 
to send me a present last 
year, but I didn’t receive 
anything. I hope this year 
you send me something. I 
wish you would send me a 
pair of football shoulder 


pads.” And he goes on. 
“My brothers say you don’t 
exist, but I say you do.... 
My family’s poor. That's 
how come we don't get any 
presents. Sometimes we 
don't get none at all. Every- 
time at Christmas Eve, if 
the present I told you to 
send hasn’t come, I cry. I 
cry because I love you. i 
wish you were my father.” 
Isn't that sad? 

“I’m a boy of 11 years 
old. I’m writing to ask you 
for something. My mother’s 
on welfare and my father’s 
in the hospital. My mother 
can’t afford to buy me any- 
thing. I would appreciate it: 
very much if you can get 
me a pair of sneakers for 
school, gym size 51/2.” 

“Dear Santa, my name is 
Susan. I live” at the ad- 
dress. “I have six sisters 
and I am 8 years old. My 
daddy just went to heaven 
to see God. I miss him. I 
always wonder where you 
make toys. Santa, how is 
Mrs. Santa? I would like to 
know if you can get me 
these things: two pairs of 
pants, size 12; a shirt, size 
12.” You know, basics, 
clothes and things like that. 
Those are the kind of let- 
ters that really—they really 
touch you when you read 
them... . Oo 
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Carrier Julius Ogozalik 
exchanges greetings with a 
member of his Greenwich 
Village “family.” 











Big city, small town 


Greenwich Village carrier is ‘part of the family’ 


E outsiders it’s merely a part 
‘— of bustling, teeming, noisy 
New York City. To its residents 
it’s a small town community. 

It's Greenwich Village. And 
the mail and letter carrier Julius 
Ogozalik play important roles in 
its everyday life. 

The 2,700 people on Ogoza- 
lik’s route form a kind of family 
all their own. They may have dif- 
ferent last names and different 
backgrounds. Yet they have one 
point in common: They live or 
work in the same little section of 
Greenwich Village served by 
Ogozalik. 

(Ole Tey4-1 1] au at- tom el-lere]tnl- mam el- 1a ae) 
the family.”” He has delivered 
mail on the same East Green- 
wich Village route for 23 years. 
Everyone calls him “Ogy.”” One 
customer describes him as “a 
man who takes pride in his work 
—he’s an incredible person who 
(o[oY-s-9e aoa ol-1-) am al -Mmot- La mme-lale Mmale)) co 


adays that’s hard to find.” 

Ogy has seen his “small 
town,” like many older neighbor- 
hoods, develop its own personal- 
rh sae Lave Med at-le-(en(~1 ml @)U-1 am (al-mkY/ 1-16) 
its residents have built up a 
sense of community, a sense of 
pride. Ogy feels it, too. 

He has watched babies grow 
into adulthood. He has seen 
some residents come and go— 
Vale me) tal-1e-m-ie- hymn calcelere| am cal- me [-ler 
ades. He has delivered to old 
businesses and new ones. He 
has witnessed the construction 
of new buildings, but mostly the 
tasteful preservation of old ones. 

“You get to know each person 
and treat them as individuals,” 
¥-\ Va Ole [ey4-11| eum =A11-182 01010) 8 9] £0) oe 
lem is your problem. They tell 
you things they wouldn’t even 
tell other friends. 


“It's like a bartender or an 
army chaplain. The carrier is 
more than a friend. He’s some- 
one to talk to, to let off steam.”’ 

New York City, of course, is 
rN iil-ialer- own lee |-\-) ar- Lalo Mas le)-)amerelace 
gested city. It has eight million 
residents—not to speak of the 
nine or ten million others who 
TVW AL Caliammereliileel eh isle mel {-je-laletom 
Few realize that New Yorkers 
divide themselves into distinct 
neighborhoods, each one differ- 
rte) au laimol0h tlele) qm-laleme-le)el-t-1¢-lale-m 

Greenwich Village, in Lower 
Manhattan, is truly a_ special 
neighborhood. Since almost its 
very beginning, it has been the 
gathering place of the artistic, 
the bohemian, the avant-garde. 
It has gone through periods of 
sedateness and invasions of 
beatniks and hippies. Yet it has 
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Ogozalik recalls some of the 
mail that arrived at Greenwich 
NATL VelSRS) elilolamelelalaremcal-mal-irelane 
of the hippie movement. Letters 
would be addressed to ‘‘Green- 
wich Village—give this to any 
hippie you see.” 

“Il guess they were looking for 
FW ey-(e Mel m-relatl-ce)al-m com eleimial- ume] e) 
and were trying to establish a 
contact through the mail. | think 
the letters all went to the dead 
letter office.” 

Some buildings on his route 
at \- me: Mm allel ame (Olgace)-1 em lale Mm @leles 
zalik believes this can tell you a 
lot about the building. “The 
higher. the turnover, the thinner 


the walls and the higher the — 


rent,” he says. 

But generally his route is more 
stable, less affected by the move- 
ment of people than other areas 
of the Village or the rest of the 
city. The route is an interesting 
combination of single family 
homes (yes, right in the middle 
fo) im (=) me Ae) 6 O71") PE) (0) 6-1 - Lalo | 
small apartment buildings. 

Sue Shopin, who lives there 
and runs a corner grocery with 
her husband, Ken, describes the 
residents as “‘ballerinas, models, 
actors, businessmen, and artists 
rele} iare mm dar-lan(al-) amc lalae- lace mh Ulale 
where they want.” 

You’d think a group like this 
VV 'Ze] 0] (elm ol- Mere) (o Mm laler-lalalem-lalem Ul ale 
friendly. Not so, says Mrs. 
Sale) o) [aM ea =10) ©)(- Me |¢-1-) a -1-(ele Me) (al-16 
on the street, meet at the corner 
grocery, bakery or tavern and ex- 
change pleasantries, just as they 


would in a small town. 
continued 
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One resident likens the Shop- 
ins’ store to “what you'd find in 
Keokuk, lowa.” When you see 
Shopin sitting out front in his 
overalls, you realize the similar- 
ity though you know overalls are 
one of the younger set’s uni- 
forms of the day. 

Ogy leaves his station about 
8:50 every morning with his first 
relay packed in his mail cart. He 
walks three blocks to make his 
first delivery. Generally the first 
peope he meets are Mr. Pandel- 
ina walking his dog or Mr. Stein- 
man at the auto glass shop. 





Since the route is small but 
dense, Ogozalik has a chance to 
see many of his 980 families al- 
most every day. Usually a friend- 
ly hello or wave is exchanged, 
though often customers will tell 
him when they’ll be away from 
home or where to leave a pack- 
age they’re expecting. 

The local tailor shop serves as 
a deposit for many such items. 
The proprietors, Gabe and Rita 
Grippo, described Ogy as “a 
very nice, conscientious, good 
worker. Always a smile and 
always a good-morning for you. 
He’s the best mailman | have 
ever known.” 


Another resident, Lanney Tur- 
ner, had this to say about Ogy: 

“He’s very accommodating, 
which is why he’s so great... 
that personal touch to let you 
know he cares about you as a 
person. Like the other day he had 
a manuscript too big for my mail- 
box, so he dropped it at the store 
where he knows | go every day.” 
Ogy performs these special serv- 
ices only at the specific request 
of the customer. 

Though he’s Ogy to his cus- 
tomers, his fellow workers at 
Greenwich Village Station call 


Extreme left: On his lunch 
break, Ogy joins a children’s 
ring-toss game; then he says 
hello to a customer as he 
resumes his day's work. 
Center: The corner grocery, 
says a customer, looks much 
like a small-town store; Ogy 
breaks out into a big smile 
and delivers to another 
business. Upper: Delivering 
to a typical apartment building. 
Left: One of the Village’s 
older homes. 


him Julio. Spanish-speaking car- 
riers gave him the name _ be- 
cause it’s Spanish for Julius. 
One time a woman came into the 
station asking for Ogy. A new 
employee told her no one by that 
name worked here. The next day 
Ogy explained to her that he’s 
also Julio. 

Ogozalik doesn’t think he’s 
anything special, just a postal 
employee serving the public. He 
thinks a good carrier is almost 
always accepted into the “fam- 
ily” he serves. 

“It’s a matter of enjoying peo- 
ple and taking pride in your 
work.” Oo 





e was stuck in an elevator. 
H He just missed a gun battle. 
He walked in on a nude model 
being body-painted. 

These were some of the adven- 
tures of Sol Hartman, who for 
two years set postage meters in 
the mailrooms and offices of 
large companies and small for 
New York’s General Post Office. 

On-site meter reading has gone 
over big in many cities. For this 
service a fee of $5 is charged for 
the first meter and $2.50 for each 
additional unit in an office when 
they are set on a scheduled basis. 

The program and Hartman’s 
work won this acclaim from Jack 
Shenkman, director of services 
for Teens and Boys Magazine, in 
a letter to New York Postmaster 
John R. Strachan: 

“T must say that your system 
for setting postage meters at a 
place of business must have been 
the thought of a genius. It is just 
wonderful. .. . 

“T also want to commend you 
on the selection of so fine a gen- 
tleman, Sol Hartman, who sets 
our meters. He is extremely com- 
petent and knowledgeable, a rar- 
ity these days.” 

Hartman, 47, has been a postal 
employee for 16 years, almost all 
of that time as a window clerk. 
When the on-site meter setting 
program started as an experi- 
ment two years ago, Hartman, 
then a finance clerk, was chosen 
to do the job for the GPO. (Sev- 
eral New York stations have their 


Meet 
the 


own on-site meter setters.) Re- 
cently the program became per- 
manent and Hartman stepped 
down, confident that his pioneer- 
ing efforts had smoothed the way 
for his successor. 

Hartman started with 40 ac- 
counts. Now there are 600. The 
biggest is the brokerage firm, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Smith. When the firm did 
not respond to the announce- 
ment of the new service, Hart- 
man telephoned them and ex- 
plained the system’s benefits. 
Merrill Lynch agreed to try it. 
Today the firm has 24 machines 
which are set almost daily. Some- 
times Hartman left that office 
with checks totaling $150,000. 

“T liked the work,” Hartman 


says. “It’s tough, though—I had 
to take lunch on the run. But I 
liked being out in the public. 
“You have to be well-informed 
because when you go to a com- 
pany they ask you a lot of ques- 
tions about the Postal Service. 
And you have to be diplomatic. 
“T solicited new accounts a lot. 
I might be at a place and they'd 
say that the company next door 
could use the service. So I'd ex- 
plain to them the advantages— 
the operation takes only five 
minutes, but if you go to the post 
office it takes you a lot longer. 
And while you’re gone you may 
miss that one important call 
you're waiting for. 
“I really feel an accomplish- 
ment from my two years.” 
Hartman recalls the time he 
was stuck in an elevator—in the 
middle of a heat wave. The pow- 
er was turned off by mistake. It 
took almost two hours before his 
yelling and whistling were heard. 
Another time he was on 34th 
Street, going from one appoint- 
ment to the next. Crowds were 
milling about—even thicker than 
the usual midtown throngs. It 
turned out he had missed a gun 
battle by a few minutes. 
Hartman walked in on the 
nude model at a greeting card 
firm. The model’s body was be- 
ing painted for a photographer. 
“IT took only one look,” he 
says, “and I went about my me- 
ter setting without looking up 
again.” Oo 
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Former 
circus performers 
find another career 

in post office 


illie Krause and William 
Edelston used to fly through 
the air with the greatest of 


ease, catch the trapeze bar, and 
somersault in the air under the 
Big Top. 

Today, still limber and fit, these 
once daring young men have for- 
saken the thrills of the circus for 
the more earthly rewards of mov- 
ing the mail. 

In addition to Krause and Edel- 
ston, who are letter carriers in 
Sarasota, FL, two other former 
circus members are working 
there—Bill Chapman, a _ clerk 
who updates routes, and Alva 
Johnson Jr., a letter carrier. 

Why did these men give up the 
spotlight, the excitment, the glit- 
ter of the circus world? All an- 
swered much as Chapman did: 


‘‘My wife and I wanted to set- 
continued 


William Edelston and his son, 


Tommy, practice trapeze work. / jae -- HE Ft 





tle down and raise our family. 
We wanted to give our kids a 
proper education and have them 
learn more than the things you 
learn about people and life trav- 
eling with a circus. 

“It has been good working for 
the Postal Service. I took a Civil 
Service exam, started out as a 
temporary employee, and then 
moved up to my present job. We 
picked Sarasota because it was 
then the winter quarters for the 
circus and we had friends here. 
It was sort of like our home.” 

Winter circus quarters are now 


The Edelstons, father and son, do 
a handstand (left) as part of their 
work for a teenage circus. Edelston 
is coach and Tommy a participant. 


13 miles away in Venice, FL. 

Edelston, Krause and John- 
son’s entry into the Postal Serv- 
ice followed a pattern similar to 
Chapman’s, and all have put in 
10 to 20 years. Krause and John- 
son carry residential routes; 
Edelston’s is along the beach. 
Chapman’s clerk job is internal. 

“T deliver Emmett Kelly’s mail 
and that is so funny, because I 
worked with him years ago,” 
Krause says. Edelston’s route in- 
cludes delivery to homes on John 
Ringling Blvd., named for the cir- 
cus magnate. 

With most of their children 
now grown, the men speak with 
pride of their offsprings’ accom- 
plishments. 

None went into circus work, 


although Edelston’s 14-year-old 
son Tommy ‘‘could go on the road 
now as a flyer. He’s got the nat- 
ural ability.” 

Edelston, at 51, retains his trim, 
muscular physique by working 
with his son and other teenagers 


almost every spare minute, 
teaching them to “hook, swing, 
and catch” on the trapeze, as he 
did for 11 years. The teenagers 
have organized a local circus and 
give yearly shows. All the men 
have been active with the teen 
circus. 

The men are aware of the con- 
trast between their former and 
their current lives. 

“It’s as if they were two differ- 
ent lives,’ says the 58-year-old 
Chapman. “I clowned and tum- 
bled my way across rural Amer- 
ica when I was just a kid. I played 
with the ‘rag bag’ circuses, the 
ones that hit the small towns. 
Once I played with Mighty Mar- 
lowe’s American Show and Hip- 





podrome and we toured the 
Ozark hills. We had nine people 
and four wagons with part of the 
show’s name on each one, and 
the wagons had to travel close to- 
gether so folks could read our 
name.” 

As for Johnson, 52, being an 
outside man—ticket seller, usher, 
advance man—allowed him to do 
‘just about everything” with 
Clyde Beatty and the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey cir- 
cuses. “What else was there to do 
but settle down? I had been just 
about everywhere, seen about 
everything.” Johnson is still ac- 
tive with the Ringling Circus mu- 
seum in Sarasota. 

Krause, perhaps the best known 
performer of the four, tells it this 
way: 

“T was 14 when I joined the cir- 
cus. I was so eager to be a per- 
former, I would have paid them 
to let me join. The first troupe I 
played with was Japanese and I 
did foot juggling. I used to have 
to be made up with slanted eyes, 
the whole bit, so that I would 
look Japanese. Then I was a tum- 
bler, but once I saw the flying 
acts, I knew I would never be 
happy until I was a flyer.” 

Krause and Edelston were with 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey together as flyers or leap- 
ers—those members of the aeri- 
alist team who swing from the 
high bar, let go, and then do the 
aerial trick. 

“It was the leaper who caught 
the audience’s eye,’’ Krause ex- 
plains. ‘““You had to be small and 
agile so that the catcher could 
‘hook’ you—or catch you after 
your trick.” 

Krause, 54, was known for his 


double and a half somersault, and 
for his work with the top aerial 
act of the 1930s and 1940s, the 
Flying Concellos. 

“But I was 34 and we wanted 
to start a family. I thought it was 
time to settle down. Flying is for 
the young. There are not many 
good flyers over 30. So I asked 
myself, what am I trained to do? 
How do you tell an employer that 
for the last 20 years you’ve been 
flipping over on your backside up 
in the air?” 

Krause acted as a consultant to 
two circus movies. He was still 
with Ringling when he helped 
with “The Greatest Show on 
Earth” in 1950. Four years later 
he was granted a leave of absence 
from his new job in the Postal 
Service to consult and perform 
stunts in “Trapeze.” 

In “Trapeze,” Krause did stunts 
for Burt Lancaster, Tony Curtis, 
and Gina Lollobrigida. 

Because of this, Krause ap- 
peared on two television shows 
where the panelists had to figure 
out what the guest had done— 
“To Tell the Truth” and “I’ve 
Got a Secret.” 

The men speak of the present 
with the satisfaction of providing 
a solid, stable life for their fam- 
ilies. But when asked about the 
past, they reflect a deep nostalgia. 

Edelston says “It took about 
five years before I quit going 
down to the depot to watch the 
circus train pull out for the start 
of the new season.” 

And says Krause: ‘‘You'll be on 
your route, sorting letters, open- 
ing mailboxes, and then some- 
times it flashes back — the 
crowds, the net, the trapeze— 
the goosebumps come back.” O 


Bill Chapman in the Saratoga post office. 


Willie Krause pefore a circus museum wagon. 
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Be attentive 

Be careful 

Bend your knees to lift with ease 
Chance takers are accident makers. 
Don't block passageways 
Don't learri safety by accident 


Don’t speed 


Don't tailgate 

Don’t tilt back in chairs 
Fasten safety belts 
Keep aisles clear 
Obey traffic signs 

One step atatime 
Report dangerous dogs 
Report safety hazards 
Safety pays 


Signal before changing lanes 


Stay alert < 
Stop, look and lessen accidents Ge 


Test your Drakes: 


Think 

Think before achifi 

Think twice before rushing ¢ on ice 
Use Sandrails oe 

Use rad rear view mirrors 
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Winners in Safety Contest No. 3 were determined by random drawing. In some cases, prizes were 
awarded to individuals who had all of the words but in a different order. For example, in Safety 


Scramble No. 2, the winning line is: “A Litter Bit Can Hurt a Lot—Can It.” 


However, those that started 


with “Can It,” and continued with the rest of the line were acceptable. 


Scramble No. 1 


First Prize ($100) 


John E. St. Germain 
Foreman, 
Collection 
and Delivery, 
San Mateo, CA. 
John St. Germain 
._ has been a postal 
= © employee for the 
past 14 years, starting as a distri- 
bution clerk, and then five years 
ago moving into the supervisory 
ranks. Married, he and his wife, 
Kitty, have two children: Christine, 
6, and Michael, 2. His hobbies are 
decoupage and bowling. 


Second Prize ($50) 


WILLIAM E. SULLIVAN 
Carrier, Sewell, NJ 08080 


Third Prize ($25) 


J. T. ROBERTS, JR. 
Postmaster, Marietta, OK 73448 


Honorable Mention (First Aid Kit) 
DON COENEN 

Clerk, Harlan, IA 51537 

RAYMOND R. COWLES 

Carrier, Enumclaw, WA 98022 

JOHN E. DOUDRICK 

Clerk, Shawnee Mission, KS 66203 
ROBERT L. FISHER 

Foreman of Mails, Ft. Worth, TX 76111 
WILLIAM C. GEER 

Carrier, Salt Lake City, UT 84119 
ALAN R. GOLDBERG 

Sub Clerk, Brooklyn, NY 11224 
ELEANOR F. GRAY 

Carrier, Oakland, CA 94612 

JAMES H. HALLACY 

Clerk (Sub), Pittsburg, KS 66762 
SAM HAMMOND, JR. 

Distr. Window Markup Clerk, Albany, GA 31707 
L. H. HATCHER 

Central Markup Clerk, Albany, GA 31707 
MARVIN LEE HIATT 

Clerk-Modu, Council Bluffs, [A 51501 
DOROTHY B. KEAST 

Clerk, North Lima, OH 44452 

KEVIN R. KISSAMIS 

Dir. of Support, Schaumburg, IL 60172 
GEORGE S. LESTER 

Carrier, Castro Valley, CA 94546 
CAROLYN MAHONEY 

Clerk/Steno, Hicksville, NY 11801 
RUTH MAYER 

Clerk, Island Heights, NJ 08732 
JOAN M. MILLARD 

Window Clerk, Toms River, NJ 08753 
ANTHONY PALMUCCI 

Carrier, Arlington, MA 02174 

MRS. BILLIE B. ROSE 

Postmaster, Carrsville, VA 23315 
JAMES V. RUIZ 

Elec. Tech., Carrollton, TX 75006 

J. E. STIMMELL 

Postal Inspector, Lombard, IL 60148 
SANDRA TOUCHETTE 

Markup Clerk, Lubbock, TX 79414 
LEITHA TREFREN 

Clerk, Medford, OR 97501 

EDWARD J. WALL 

Carrier, mg CT 06712 

HELEN A. W 

Clerk, Winside. NE 68790 


Answer 
Safety is catching, spread it around 





Scramble No. 2 
First Prize ($100) 


Alphonse DeRosa 
Registry Clerk, 
New York, NY. 
Alphonse DeRosa, 
a registry clerk in 
the Grand Central 
Station in Man- 
hattan, lives in the 
Bronx, NY, with his wife, Rose, 
and ason Dominick, 13, anda 
daughter, Theresa, 14. With the 
post office since 1958, he has been 
in his present job for the past two 
years. His hobbies include handi- 
capping horses and puzzles, 
“especially crossword puzzles.” 


Second Prize ($50) 


MARTHA E. CROUSE 
Registry Clerk, Beltsville, MD 20705 


Third Prize ($25) 


KENNETH E. NEUPERT 
Supt. W/S, Wayne, NJ 07470 


Honorable Mention (First Aid Kit) 
ANNE AIROLDI 

Clerk-Carrier, Rodeo, CA 94572 

JAMES C. ALEXANDER 

Tour Superintendent-Mails, Bronx, NY 10475 
RICHARD S. ALLEN 

Letter Carrier, Lakeview Terrace, CA 91342 
ALMA BAKER 

Dist. Clerk, Chicago, IL 60624 
GREGORY F. BEYE 

MPE-6, Altoona, |A 50009 

TESSA BEVINS 

Carrier, Susanville, CA 96130 

ROBERT F. BLAISDELL, JR. 

Clerk, Champaign, IL 61820 

BILL BREESE 

Carrier, Coffeyville, KS 67337 

WILLIAM D. BRIDGES 

Carrier, Mill Valley, CA 94941 

LINDA DEFOE 

Clerk, Pinole, CA 94564 

ROBERT B. KALINKA 

Data Systems Specialist, Ada, MI 49301 
THOMAS A. KSIAZEK 

Nixie Clerk, Kansas City, KS 66101 
DORIS LEMMON 

Regular Clerk, Prairie View, IL 60069 
BEVERLEY B. MALUY 

Flex. Pt. Time Clerk, Grand Junction, CO 81501 
ROBERT P. MASTERSON 

Dist. Clerk, Worcester, MA 01605 
PANSY |. MELTON 

Dist. Clerk, New Whiteland, IN 46184 
ROBERT F. MILES 

Carrier, Holden, MA 01520 

RUTH C. NICKUM 

Reg. Clerk, Indianapolis, IN 46221 
EFFNER L. OPSAL 

Postmaster, Armstrong, IA 50514 

GARY OSBORNE 

Clerk, Montara, CA 94037 

LYLE POOLE 

Clerk, Seattle, WA 98116 

ADELINE M. SCARANO 

Clerk/Typist, Port Monmouth, NJ 07758 
GEORGIA M. STANDRIDGE 

Clerk, Corning, CA 96021 

BARNEY R. WILLIAMSON 

Maint. Control Supervisor, Oak Grove, MO 64075 
LEO S. ZAWICKI 

Carrier, Batavia, NY 14020 


Answer 
A litter bit can hurt a lot—can it 





Scramble No. 3 
First Prize ($100) 


Kathleen M. Harris 
Clerk, 

Oakland, CA. 

Ms. Harris, who 
works in the main 
post office in Oak- 
land, has beena 
distribution clerk 
for the past year and a half. Before 
that she was a housewife. Most of 
her after-work hours are taken up 
by her two youngsters—William, 

8, and Michael,5—and her hobbies: 
bowling and sewing. 


Second Prize ($50) 


LILLIAN B. MILANO 
Class. Clerk, Manchester, CT 06040 


Third Prize ($25) 


DIXIE J. HILLIARD 
Dist. Clerk, Wichita, KS 67217 


Honorable Mention (First Aid Kit) 
HAROLD J. BATT 

Carrier, New Berlin, WI 53151 
ROBERT L. BLOSS 

Clerk/Carrier, Eau Claire, WI 54701 
WALLY BRUINGTON 

Foreman, Mails, La Mesa, CA 92041 
CLETUS CRONRATH 

Carrier, Fayetteville, NC 28303 
JAMES C. DANZ 

Mail Handler, Lancaster, PA 17603 
ERNEST DeSOIZA 

Personnel Clerk, Astoria, NY 11106 
FRANKLIN D. FORD 

Operations Specialist, Hyattsville, MD 20781 
BERTHA R. FULTZ 

Clerk, Olive Hill, KY 41164 
BARNES GILBERT HOGGE 

Rural Carrier, Ordinary, VA 23131 
VORIS L. HOLMES 

Nixie Clerk, Seattle, WA 98144 
GARY G. KREJDI 

LSM Operator, Lincoln, NE 68521 
FRANK J. LUCIDO 

Clerk, Kansas City, MO 64111 
JAMES D. LUCIDO 

Clerk-Carrier, me OH 44436 
JAMES M. McCARR 

General Clerk, Oak Park, IL 60304 
L. V. NEYHOUSE 

Dist. Clerk, Woodbridge, VA 22194 
ROBERT W. ODELL 

Carrier, Portland, OR 97266 

GENE PACITTI 

Clerk-Regular, Philadelphia, PA 19124 
DORA J. PALMER 

Clerk, Dellroy, OH 44620 

JAMES N. PROULX 

Carrier, North St. Paul, MN 55109 
GARY SAWYER 

Dist. Clerk, Baltimore, MD 21220 
THELMA SCHNEIDER 

Postmaster, Middle Bass, OH 43446 
FREDERICK D. SOHNS 

Reg. Clerk, Edison, NJ 08817 

ED STERLE 

Flex. Sub., Chisholm, MN 55719 
GERALD F. WILLWERTH 

ZMT Clerk, San Pedro, CA 90731 
BARBARA ZAPOTOSKY 

ZMT Operator, Elmwood Park, NJ 07407 


Answer 


Don't overload electrical circuits 





Mark my words 


Dear Fellow Employee, 

Hopefully, you will never actually qualify for one of these ‘accident get 
well’ cards, but you can enjoy the postmarks, anyway. It seems that 29 
Postmasters have cooperated to bring you this message: 


be back in 
circulation 


So please don’t stub your toe or get a hangnail or a splinter because if you do, you just might get 
ANOTHER one of these cards. Goodness knows, ONE of these would be enough for a:iybody!! 


Submitted by Waldo E. Emrick, manager of River Oaks station, Houston. 











Postal Perronalities 


Clarence Richardson 


hen Clarence Richardson 

was a boy he strayed onio a 
railroad spur. This bit of childish 
carelessness cost him a leg. 

But his disability has never 
deterred him from leading an 
extremely active life—both in the 
Postal Service and in the world of 
music. In fact, he used to tour the 
Southeast with the Silas Green 
Troupe as a singer and dancer. 

Richardson—now known as CC 
Richardson, without periods—is a 
custodial employee in the 
Charieston, WV, post office. And 
he’s one of the country’s leading 
blues guitarists. 

He began his musical career as 
a youngster, playing the guitar 
with his grandfather. After touring 
with Silas Green he piayed with 
the Benny Carter jazz band and 
other name groups throughout the 
East. 

He cut several records, ‘‘CC’s 
Blues,” ‘‘Hey Night,” and ‘‘Don’t 
Do It,”’ and acquired an 
international audience. Blues fans 
in Europe know him as ‘“‘the blues 
great from West Virginia.” His 
popularity is highest in New York, 
Baltimore and Boston. His music 





has been reviewed favorably in 
blues magazines. Reviews in 
England's Blues Unlimited and 
other European magazines have 
resulted in orders for his records 
from 50 countries. 

But Richardson continues to 
perform in his native Charleston. 
Local folk festivals are his favorite 
audiences, particularly the 
Kanawha State Forest Festival and 
the annual Morris Family Reunion 
at Ivydale, WV. i 


Jerry Gresham 


a Carrier Jerry Gresham 
was delivering his East Sta- 
tion route in Memphis as usual. 

He was taking mail into the Graves 
Answering Service when two em- 
ployees there noticed a powdery 
substance spilling from a letter 
addressed for delivery in care of 
the service. 

The two women and Gresham 
immediately suspected that the 
substance was heroin. They noti- 
fied postal inspectors and the FBI. 
It turned out to be pure cocaine. 

Their action led to the arrest and 
conviction of several persons in- 
volved in a narcotics ring. On two 
occasions, the three of them 
traveled to New Orleans to appear 
as government withnesses in the 
trial. 





Memphis Mayor Wyeth Chandler 
presented Gresham and the two 
women, Miss Noreen Handwerker 
and Mrs. Ruth Puddephatt, with 
Merit Awards for their “alertness, 
good citizenship and willingness 
to become involved.” 

Gresham has been with the 
Postal Service since 1967. His 
father, Troy Gresham, is a clerk at 
the Memphis Air Mail Facility. @ 


Denise Ann Wynne 


t might be said that Denise 

Ann Wynne, one of the six 
female letter carriers at the 
Sarasota, FL, post office, was 
probably born for her job. Denise, 
19, is the fourth generation of 
Wynne to be a postal employee. 

The Wynne family’s work with 
the Postal Service traces back to 
1904, when her great-uncle, 
Robert J. Wynne, served as Post- 
master General in the cabinet of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Her great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and 
great-uncle each put in 30 years 
of service with the Philadelphia, 
PA, post office. Her father, Thomas 
J. Wynne, has 24 years of service 
with the Sarasota post office, and 
is currently mail processing 
manager. 

The blue-eyed brunette has 
been a letter carrier for over a 














year. At 5-3 and 118 pounds, she 
says it’s a problem to lift the heavy 
mail bags. She prefers being 
called a letter carrier, “‘not mail 
lady, mail person, or woman 
carrier.” ¥ 


Austin Simon 


he Postmaster/SCF manager 
of Oakland, CA, is the newest 

member of the Postal Life Ad- 
visory Board. He’s Austin Simon, 
who joined the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice as a level-5 transportation clerk 
in 1952 after leaving the Army. 

Now 47, Simon became Post- 
master of the East San Francisco 
Bay suburb of Richmond in 1971. 
Last February he was confirmed 
as Postmaster/SCF manager for 
Oakland, which covers four coun- 
ties and includes 8,000 employees 
and 52 associate offices. 

He and his wife, Bertha Louise, 
who were married in 1969, boast 
a combined family of 12 sons, a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 
Although he doesn't find time for 
many outside activities—he en- 
joys golf on occasion—Simon 
does get away once a year for his 
favorite entertainment: This Sep- 
tember he and his wife attended 
the annual Monterey, CA, Jazz 
Festival for the 15th straight year.@ 





very summer about 60,000 

Americans of Scottish descent 
gather near Linville, NC, for the 
Grandfather Mountain Scottish 
Highland Games. 

This year, for the second year 
in a row, the Charlotte post office 
sent its ‘‘Postal Piper’ to serve the 
postal needs of the gatherin’ of 
the clans. And to promote the use 
of ZIP Codes. 

The Piper—it’s mere coinci- 
dence that its name has a Scottish 
ring—is a mobile retail outlet 
sent to a number of large gather- 
ings every year. The Highland 
Games is the largest. 

The games started 19 years ago 
with a reunion of fewer than 300 
members of Scottish families. The 
event has grown steadily and now 
60,000 participate every year from 
all parts of the United States. The 
two-day program includes High- 
land dancing, piping and drum- 
ming, Highland wrestling, track 
and field, fencing, a Parade of 
Tartans, a worship service and 
exhibitions. 

The Postal Piper served more 
than 5,000 customers at the event, 
selling postal services and phila- 





The ‘‘Postal Piper’ 


telic products. Cards and letters 
were canceled with a Linville post- 
mark. 8 
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U.S. Postal Service 
Washington, DC 20260 
Official Business 


Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 
Payment of Postage $300 


Te the rescue 


When a star route truck overturned on an 
expressway in Washington, DC, employees 
from that city’s post office came to the rescue. 
During intermittent but heavy rain they 
unloaded the overturned truck and put the mail 
into postal trucks. Police steered traffic into 
other lanes while the transfer took place. Only 
after the last mail bag was transferred did tow 
trucks go to work. 








Paw 
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